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EDITORIALS 


UNITED WE STAND —On Wednesday, July 2, some 60 

policy-making representatives of 
approximately 30 Tri-State canners assembled in the Caswell 
Room of the Lord Batlimore Hotel, that city, at what might well 
prove to be a history-making meeting. The writer was privileged 
to sit in. 


There is no telling, of course, in the making where history 
begins or ends. The occasion was the final report to interested 
canners in this area by a committee elected last March to investi- 
marketing organization. Some might say that the March 13 
meeting, when the Association’s Special Problems Committee 
recommended this action was the historical turning point, and 
the writer might agree. Others might say that it goes back to 
another meeting (in Philadelphia, I believe it was) when the 
same Mr. Graf (see page 6) made a stirring address, followed 
by presentations by such well known men as Norm Sorenson of 
“Country Gardens’, Ed Kraus of “Butter Kernel’, and a repre- 
sentative from “Blue Goose”’—and the writer might agree. All 
of which proves that history isn’t made in a day. 


Nor has the project reached fruition at this point. Follow- 
ing a report of the activities of the Committee since March by 
Chairman Robert W. Phillips, and they have been truly tremen- 
dous, an explanation of the United Foods Plan, and the benefits of 
group marketing by Bartol Silver, and Mr. Graf’s talk, canners 
present were given the opportunity of joining the group as 
charter members. Representatives of one-half of the firms pre- 
sent were interested enought to pledge $200 for the purpose of 
forming the organization, with the provision that if they come 
into the plan when it becomes active, the $200 will serve as the 
initiation fee, and that if they do not come in, they will consider 
the money non-returnable and well spent. Those firms who did 
not sign up on the 2nd, have until July 12 to sign up as a charter 
member. On that date, those who have signed up, will meet at 
the Tidewater Inn in Easton, Maryland, to organize a Board 
of Directors to guide the group already incorporated as “United 
Foods, Inc.” Those who sign up after the 12th will be obliged to 
apply or membership in the corporation, be accepted by a vote 
of those who are charter members, and will lose the opportunity 
to help guide the initial organization operations of the corpora- 
tion. 


There are many canner groups in other areas, and equip- 
ment and supply firms throughout the country, who are follow- 
ing the progress of this group carefully. We regret that we 
cannot say, at this point, that it is a going organization. We can 
say, though, that in our opinion, it will be before these lines are 
read. In the writer’s nearly 30 years of service to this industry, 
he has never seen a committee with so many trump cards up its 
sleeve. The ground work has been most carefully prepared, and 
the best consultants in the country have been called in to investi- 
gate every possible contingency in preparing the plan. By the 
same token, perhaps the most favorable aspect of all is the com- 
plete realization that no plan can be perfect at the outset. Here 
is the philosophy in a nutshell: 


“All the answers will not be found before this effort gets on 
the road. There must be faith in its direction, and cooperation in 
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’ commodities, as well as such notations as “good fishing”’, 


its execution. Basically the plan is sound and workable, provided 
the participants are resolved it shall work, and will give it their 
full cooperative efforts. They must be slow to criticize, objective 
in their thinking, and thorough in their planning. Changes will 
inevitably be necessary, but the basic concept must be held to 
steadfastly, and conscientious trails made before discarding 
original thought and planning.” 


One of the consultants summarized the consensus of opinion 
as follows: “Make a start regardless of the exactness or com- 
pleteness of the plan itself. Without participants on the line 
willing to say ‘yes’, and backing up their faith in group endeavor, 
the start will never come.” 


At the same time the Committee was emphatic in stating 
that the plan as developed must, of necessity, be considered only 
a recommendation. The actual Board of Directors elected by 
the members at the Charter Meeting, and ensuing Boards, will 
make the policy decisions. 


This column takes this opportunity to express sincere: con- 
gratulations to the Committee for an upstanding job, exceedingly 
well done. Here it seems appropriate to name “name” names. 
Glenn Knaub, as is well known, was Chairman of the original 
association’s Special Problems Committee. Bob Phillips was 
named Chairman of the final group, acting outside of associa- 
tion auspices. The original committee included Bill James, Leon 
Jenkins, Ralph Dulany, Bartol Silver, Glenn Knaub, and Henry 
Cannon. On March 25 the following were added to the Com- 
mittee: Francis Stokes, Jr., Harry Draper, Charlie Osborn, Bob 
Kirwan, Jim Shriver, Bud Shilling, and Jim Glover. These were 
divided into numerous sub-committees to investigate particular 
phases of the undertaking. 


AN INVITATION Th j 
—The Oconomowoc Canning Company 
TO VISIT of Wisconsin, has issued an attractive 
invitation to brokers and the trade, to visit them during the 
canning season. That, it seems to us, merits special mention. 
The invitation contains a map of the State of Wisconsin, with 
the various Oconomowoc plants located thereon. Arrows pointing 
to the various plants provide the dates of canning the various 
“swim- 
ming, sailing, water skiing, golf”. Also included is a schedule of 
the “Braves” games at Milwaukee, tying in the date with the 
major canning commodities. 


The invitation states “We'd like you to see how we process 
your canned vegetables, so extend you this invitation to come 
see our canning operations, and partake of our hospitality. You 
can also take in a ‘Braves’ ball game. We suggest that you bring 
along your family, swim suits, golf clubs, and fishing tackle. 
Schedule your trip to take advantage of the dates shown, and 
drop us a line on when you plan to be here. We will make all the 
arrangements for accommodations. If you plan to use air 
facilities, we will meet you at the Milwaukee airport.”—Public 
relations at its best, 
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MARKETING 


It is Better to Light a Single Candle 
Than to Curse the Darkness! 


BY GEORGE GRAF 
Gen. Mgr. Quality Bakers of America 


PART I 


MR. GEORGE GRAF: Gentlemen, I’m 
going to move very fast because your 
committee has allotted me 30 minutes to 
do a job that ordinarily takes me about 
two full days. When I explain Q.B.A. 
operations to a prospective new member, 
we have a condensed version which I can 
accomplish between nine in the morning 
and five in the afternoon . . .and we have 
a fuller version which will take two full 
days. So you can see that I have a lot of 
ground to cover in a very short time. I 
am here today in the interest of coopera- 
tion ... in the hope that folks like your- 
selves can get some share of the many 
benefits which my Quality Bakers of 
America enjoy. If there were to be a 
title to this talk, I would like to quote a 
biblical selection, which, I think, best 
explains what you are trying to do here. 
It has been written that “It is better to 
light a single candle than to curse the 
darkness.” And I’m hoping that your 
very presence here is for the purpose of 
lighting that candle, rather than cursing 
the darkness of the trials and tribulations 
and problems that you have been facing 
... and will face. 


Gentlemen, if any of you believe, in 
looking forward to your marketing in the 
next ten years, that you’re going to be 
able to market with the techniques, the 
philosophies, and the problems of opera- 
tions that you did in the last ten or fif- 
teen years, you’ve got another guess 
coming. We have seen in the last ten 
years of our lifetime, the most amazing 
changes in marketing that we have ever 
witnessed in our country’s lifetime. And 
these, in my opinion are but the begin- 
ning of changes that are still to take 
place. 


THE AMERICAN GROCERY 
MARKET 


I don’t want to bore you with a lot of 
statistics, but I think they’re important 

for this situation. Let me give you a 
' picture of the American grocery market. 
The American grocery market today has 
reached an all time high of $46,500,000, 
000, of which your share is a pretty 
sizable proportion in canned foods. Now, 
10 percent of the stores are super- 
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markets,, encompassing 14,500 chain 
units, and 14,300 independents (totalling 
28,000 units) and those super- 
markets do $31,000,000,000 a year or 67 
pereent of all the grocery business. Ten 
years ago, the supermarket hardly ex- 
isted. And the big changes that have 
taken place as a result of that evolution 
are truly stupendous. In your next brac- 
ket—the superette. You have 3,900 chain 
units, 63,000 independents — totalling 
66,900 superettes. They comprise 22 per- 
cent of the total grocery business. This 
means that, in those units ... the super- 
markets and the superettes . .. 92 per- 
cent of all the grocery business is done! 
And in the 203,000 stores that are left, 
the small independents, with 68 percent 
of the stores, only 8 percent of the busi- 
ness is done! That’s a staggering set of 
figures, one that’s going to change radi- 
cally your style of business. 


Now dig a little deeper into the chain 
store revolution, and you’ll see the other 
interesting part of this. In the effort to 
fight the chain store, we have created the 
voluntary chain and the cooperative 
chain. Voluntaries and cooperatives, to- 
gether, do more business than all the 
chain stores. There are 555 voluntary 
chains and 192 cooperative chains. Those 
192 coops (a cooperative owned by the 
grocers, much the same type of thing you 
are contemplating )—did over $12 billion 
of business last year—versus an average 
of $6 billion annual for the voluntary 
chains. 


All this means that your buyers are 
going to be concentrated in very, very 
few hands... and that they are going to 
have a truly stupendous trading power. 
It means that, unless you can trade on 
an equal level, foot to foot, by some form 
of action, you’re going to be out of luck 
. .. they’ll isolate you individually, and 
you die. Then they’ll be able to pay any 
price they want. Now, without going 
into the long, range implications of it, 
what is the answer? 


COOPERATION THE ANSWER 


Marketers have begun to find a very 
wonderful answer, and the wonderful 
answer is in the area of cooperation... 


MR. GEORGE GRAF 


Mr. Graf is general manager and 
director of merchandising, market- 
ing and dealer relations of Quality 
Bakers of America, a cooperative 
of 112 wholesale bakeries located 
from Coast to Coast, employing 
over 2500 salesmen, selling 200 
million dollars worth of baked 
foods annually, and serving over 
150,000 grocery stores daily. 


By accomplishment and reputa- 
tion, he ranks high among 
America’s top merchandising 
specialists. He is co-author of the 
hand book “Route Salesmanage- 
ment”, and author of many trade 
journal articles and brochures on 
the subject of salesmen selection, 
training, and development. He is 
also widely in demand as a con- 
vention speaker and lecturer on 
these subjects. 


Quality Bakers of America, 
which Mr. Graf directs, has, since 
1922, been the leading cooperative 
marketing organization in the 
bakery field. Its brand name “Sun- 
beam” is the top selling baker 
brand in all of America, and it be- 
came established as such through 
his management efforts in less than 
a dozen years. 


Mr. Graf has freely contributed 
his time and expert counsel to the 
Tri-State Committee formed to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of co- 
operative marketing. His address, 
Part I of which is reproduced here 
(Part II to follow next week), was 
presented at the meeting of this 
Tri-State group held Wednesday, 
July 2, in Baltimore, to acquaint 
interested Tri-State packers with 
the advantages and potentialities 
of cooperative marketing.—Editor 
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group effort ... tying together in groups 
or areas of common interest so that you 
can stand foot to foot and shoulder to 
shoulder with the biggest among them 
... 80 that you can trade on equal terms, 
And unless you can do that, your destiny 
...and I don’t know much about the can- 
ning business and I can’t profess to be 
a canner, but I know quite a bit about 
several lines of industry, and I tell you 
that this is coming to you. ; 


CUTTING DISTRIBUTION COST 
THRU SELF-SERVICE 


The second great characteristic, why 
cooperation has found an answer, is that 
this is an era of self-service. We have 
hit the greatest era of self-service in the 
history of the world. People don’t want 
to pay for the full gamut of services that 
they used to get. Why did the super- 
market get started? It’s nothing more 
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than a super transition from the delivery 
service grocery store to the self-service, 
to reduce the costs. 


Last week the Long Island Lighting 
Company, the finest company in America 
in the greatest concentration of popula- 
tion—hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of individual homes close together 
—no other light and power company in 
America has such a concentration of 


-families and homes, with meter reading 


once a month and people who don’t write 
checks coming in droves to pay their bills. 
Last week, the Long Island Lighting 
Company announced it was going out of 
the appliance business. They’ll sell no 
more refrigerators, gas stoves, gas 
ranges, dryers, electric toasters, or what 
not. Why? Because Corvette and a 
couple of discount houses that have 
cropped up on Long Island can beat their 
brains out on distribution costs. It‘is in- 
conceivable to believe that the company 
serving, perhaps, conservatively 1 mil- 
lion families and houses, with all that 
selling entry, would suddenly decide that 
they can no longer match the cost of the 
guy that has a 1,500 car parking lot 
where people will drive 5 or 6 miles, walk 
in, buy a refrigerator from a catalog, 
have it dumped on the back of their car 
and brought home with no service. 


So I tell you to face the fact that there 
will be big changes coming. They’re 
going to come. They’re going to affect 
you. Second, that the essence of this 
change is associated with self-service. 
In other words, the cooperative. . What 
does the cooperative do? Why does the 
wholesale grocery cooperative perform 
its function at about half of the cost of 
a chain store wholesaling operation? 
Only because they have added self- 
service. They make contributions. They 
reduce their cost of that function and 
they are, therefore, more competitive. 


Cooperatives throughout the country 
are finding a fertile field for the contri- 
bution of effort by the members who are 
interested in the reduction of a given 
distribution cost. And they are growing 
so rapidly, because they are fundamen- 
tally sound, and they are in the right 
direction. 


Now I'll tell you a little about our 
cooperative, how we operate, and why we 
were formed. We were formed in 1922— 
when the same kind of a transition, the 
granddaddy of this present transition in 
grocery marketing occurred then. Along 
about 1916 A & P had about a thousand 
grocery stores ... had started from no- 
where and was climbing up, announcing 
on its circular so many new stores a 
week. Following the A & P came a couple 
of other fairly sizable chains. I think— 
Safeway and Kroger got their start 
around then. Along about 1922, right 
after World War I, these chains reached 
quite a point of impetus and many mar- 
keters were scared. 


About that time the voluntary grocery 
chains were formed. The chains started 
their first bakery in competition with us 
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in the year 1922, and they have been very 
profitable and _ successful enterprises 
since then. They had decided that self- 
service in the baking business was a 
damn sight more profitable for them than 


‘going out and buiying their products 


from our bakers. The more intelligent of 
a group of bakers in the baking industry 
became alarmed. They met in several 
meetings like you’ve met. Originally 
they had a basic group of 13, and they 
decided that by group effort or contri- 
bution of effort to a common cause and 
common problem they could band together 
to protect themselves in the market place. 


Incidentally, it was shortly after that 
the great food companies were formed. 
Why was General Foods put together, 
and Standard Brands, and Best Foods, 
and all of them? Only because the chains 
started to clobber them with private 
brands. Many of you remember how A & 
P used to push “Grandma” brand in our 
boyhood days. And along came Maxwell 
House Coffee. They shoved Maxwell 
House Coffee under the counter and to- 
ward the back of the store. It was felt a 
combine of brand names was vitally 
needed to fight this condition. That was 


when General Foods was formed. Those 
were natural moves. 


Well your cooperative and ours faced 
the same kind of thing. Our cooperative 
was formed primarily for better know- 
how. We realized that as independent 
operators we did not have the know-how, 
the experience, to fight in the market 
place. Our primary purpose, however, 
was a little different than yours. It 
wasn’t marketing originally. It was 
to pool the power of “X” number of 
bakers—their experience—into a common 
pool, so that we would: each have the 
benefits of the combined knowledge; and 
through those benefits become better 
operators. We started in a very small 
way. It was a little before my time, but 
vaguely, it was about $1,500. It doesn’t 
sound like much now, but in those deflated 
dollar days, it was a good sized contri- 
bution from these courageous men. We 
grew with time, and added more and 
more services. 


Obviously, all our problems were not 
solved in the first year. In the first year 
we could hardly afford to have a man 
visit the bakeries more than four days a 
year. Today, we have a minimum ... 


tremendous long range bonus. 


out or burned. 


will be truly tremendous. 


you. 


national brand. 
marketing weapons. 


eventually help in this function ? 


tion in group action? 


NEXT WEEK PART II 
11 FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN FORMING A COOPERATIVE 


SUMMARY 
1. Are there any controllable costs which upon analysis can be reduced 
through joint cooperation or group effort? If there are then your coopera- 
tive has a free ticket for survival. 


2. Can group rather than individual effort affect a more orderly and more 
profitable movement to market? If so, then the cooperators will enjoy a 


3. Will Management know-how and experience be enhanced and multiplied by 
a free pool of the experience of many? If so, any financial investment you: 
make will be better than a similar capital investment in your business. 
Improved know-how is an asset that can never be stolen, destroyed, worn 


4. Can group action and cooperative effort elevate the quality, prestige and 
product image of your outnut so that it becomes more valuable in the 
consumers’ minds? If so, then the return on your effort and investment 


5. Can cooperative action produce for small independent business the same 
services of research analysis and counsel that make big business bigger. 
If so, it can overcome the main obstacle that keeps small business small. 

6. Think for » moment—other than direct benefits—can you possibly forsee 
any intangible benefits which might be achieved through cooperative action 
and impossible under individual action? If so, these are extra plusses for 


7. Can groun action make it eventually possible to achieve a common or 
In today’s changing markets this is the ultimate in 


8. Aside from maintenance of an annual profit. your primary objectives in 
business is to constantly increase the “franchise” or asset value of your 
company. Can you visualize how your part ownership and participation in 
a cooperative could possibly increase the asset value of your business 
against an eventual sale or estate? 

9. The greatest weakness of independent business is the failure to develop 
and train management succession. Is it possible that a cooperative could 


10. There is strength in unity and size. How much value is such strength to 
you in negotiating. bargaining, or gaining cooperation from your suppliers 
or sources of supply? In selling to large buyers? 

11. How much of your independence of action must you sacrifice in participa- 
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we are inevery one of ourbakeries with 
some form of counselor—accounting, 
personnel, laboratory, production, sales— 
goodness knows what else . . . thirteen 
different departments, a minimum of 42 
days of every year and an average of 
over 60 days. In other words, 5 days out 
of every month, some man from my office 
is working in some one of our bakeries 
performing an assistance or counsel func- 
tion. That is quite a package of service. 
We have a hundred and twenty bakeries 
—actually I have a payroll of 180 people. 
I have one and a half men on my payroll 
for every member, working for this 
member. 

So we have grown to that point. Our 
cooperative is largest single purveyor 
of baked goods in America. And 
we have built the largest common brand 
name. No one comes to shout at us any 
more on any kind of a marketing situa- 
tion. That’s our strength! ... our littlest 
man among us is as strong as the biggest. 
I could relate to you for hours the accom- 
plishments of the organization. 


INDEPENDENCE THRU 
COOPERATION 


As the years go on, you’ll solve your 
problems one at a time in a cooperative 
... because its your business ... you own 
it. If there are 50 of you in it—you own 
one fiftieth. Your voice is just as loud as 
anyone else’s. You elect your board of 
directors and your officers, who in turn 
set the policy, and then the staff. So you 
see, it is your business. And you can make 
adjustments and changes depending on 
your needs and those of the area. In a 
cooperative there are many things to be 
learned. Many new things crop up that 
put you in a better trading position when 
buying. As the newer generations—the 
young men—come into the business, they 
want to devote their time to production or 
merchandising or marketing, and, there- 
fore, they say, “It would be safer and 
better to trust my hands to my coopera- 
tive to handle buying for me, and by God, 
if they’re wrong, I’ll cut their throats!” 
And sometimes we come awfully close to 
having our throats cut. 


The buying function is one of the many 
things that the cooperative can do. I’d 
like to tell you that our aim and goal— 
and this might be yours—is to provide to 
our members with every service ... and 
we have scores of them . . . without in 
any way jeopardizing their independence. 
In rendering a wide variety of services, 
we do it at a considerably lower cost than 
the same type of service by the large 
chain groups. We are proud to say, that 
in 35 years, we have never had a bank- 
ruptcy in the Q.B.A. Membership. The 
reason, I believe, is that we have the 
facilities, the power to deliver the know- 
how. 

INCREASED SALES VOLUME 

I could tell you for hours many, many 
things that we have done. For example, 
we wanted to find a yardstick to deter- 
mine how well we do sales-wise compared 
to the market as a whole? So, since 1940 
I have kept a running chart of the aver- 
age annual sales increase of the four 


biggest bakers in America. I have kept 
a growth yardstick. In their figures I 
have to include acquisitions. I have no 
way of telling what new bakeries they 
bought or deducted from their state- 
ments. Against that we keep our own 
growth yardstick. I can tell you this. We 
have built sales volume twice as fast as 
chains. Our average has grown sales-wise 
one and a half times as fast in increased 
dollars per annum than the average of 
the big chain competitor. I believe that’s 
a record to be very proud of. I for one, 
am very proud of it. 

Now, getting into some of the fancy 
things, such as the common trade mark— 
it took us much too long. It took us 20 
years before we were able to tackle that 
problem. We made 3 stabs and failed. 
But when we succeeded, we really suc- 
ceeded big. It won’t take you that long, 
but it’s one of the benefits I don’t think 
you should talk about just yet. We 
started with our Sunbeam label, which is 
a collective trade mark owned by our 
members, and within 10 years we built it 
to the leading selling brand of bread in 
North America. We’re not the leader in 
America. Wonder Bread, within the con- 
fines of the United States, still sells a 
few more bread products under that 
label. But if we take our Canadian mem- 
bers—we are in Canada, Honolulu, and 
Bermuda—and North America, we are 
the leader. That is quite an achievement, 
and it’s a tremendous testimonial to co- 
operation. 


HOW TO COOPERATE 


Now, how do you cooperate? Ob- 
viously, you follow Ben  Franklin’s 
famous words. He says, “If you wish to 
receive some water from the pump, first 
you give a little water. You may there- 
after get all the water you desire.” Our 
savings are not chiseling things, they’re 
not bargaining things. They’re pure con- 
tributions of things which our members 


Richard Colgin Company of Dallas, 
Texas, is packaging its nationally-dis- 
tributed Hickory Liquid Smoke, Hot Bar- 
B-Q Sauce, Mild Bar-B-Q Sauce and 
Shrimp Cocktail Sauce in easy-to-handle 
5-ounce glass bottles manufactured by 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Con- 
tinental Can Company. A feature of the 
Hickory Liquid Smoke bottle is its new 
no-drip shaker top that simplifies usage. 
All four bottles are decorated with color- 
ful wrap-around labels supplied by 
Muirson Label Company. Harmonizing 
with the label colors of each bottle are 
printed cello-seal bands and caps—manu- 
factured by Armstrong. 


do to make our cost lower. Therefore, 
they are entitled to the patronage divi- 
dends that come out of it. Nobody in this 
room should join this cooperative simply 
thinking that he is going to sit in left 
field and collect some benefits. If he does 
that kind of thinking he’s soon going to 
find that he is out in the cold. But, suc- 
cess is certain if he says there are logical 
contributions that I can make to make 
this cooperative strong—help put it in a 
better bargaining position — especially 
now when we’re dealing with a limited 
number of buyers who are becoming 
fewer each year in the chain store buying 
departments, the voluntary chains, the 
limited number of top wholesale grocers. 
If he says he is contributing to make this 
pack, this output in a strong bargaining 
position, building its prestige, making it 
more valuable, then he is entitled to those 
savings. You can do it. 


PLAN ALMOST FOOLPROOF 


I have looked very carefully over the 
by-laws and the general plan of the or- 
ganization that your committee has put 
together, and I think it’s almost foolproof. 
Maybe it won’t produce much for you, in 
the first 6 months or, possibly in the first 
year. I predict, however, that you will 
have your money back within two years 
from the formation of the organization. 
I’ll answer questions later about Q.B.A. 
How we accomplish things. What give 
and take we had to do. It suffices to say, 
at this time, that we are now imitated. 
In the last six years, two other major 
bakery cooperative organizations have 
been formed following our lead and our 
procedure, and as far as I know, they have 
been extremely successful. We don’t look 
upon them as competition at all. They 
fill a need that we can’t fulfill. We have 
reached a point where membership 
growth is a very difficult thing. In the 
last 10 years our average member has 
been with us 21 years, and peculiarly 
enough, in our cooperative he can resign 
on 90 days’ notice. But you try to get 
one of them out. They’ll fight and argue 
and dislike this and dislike that, but in- 
vite one of these guys out, and you’ll have 
to move the Supreme Court to get him 
out. But, for us, growth now, is a very 
difficult thing, because our staff is of such 
high caliber. Our members are truly not 
interested any more in the dollar saving 
they got back. They know that is secure. 
They’re interested in devoting more of 
their savings to getting the finest statis- 
tician to do the finest research work. It 
doesn’t stagger them at all now if I go to 
them and say I have a brilliant idea for 
a research project. It’s going to cost a 
hundred thousand dollars. Here are its 
chances of success. I don’t hesitate at all 
any more. But, I can remember the day 
when the board would chastise me for 
spending 75 dollars for simple art work. 
Today, I don’t hesitate at all to spend 4 
thousand dollars for a full color Lydecker 
or other top quality art work for an ad- 
vertisement. As growth and confidence 
comes, this thing get bigger and stronger, 
and you will be proud to be a part of 
your organization. 


(Continued next week) 
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PROMOTION 


NFBA CANNED FOODS 
COMMITTEE ISSUES SPECIAL 
REPORT ON “SEPTEMBER IS 
CANNED FOODS MONTH” 


The NFBA Canned Foods Committee 
this week, issued a special report to all 
NFBA members stressing the tremen- 
dous opportunity for every food broker 
offered by the promotion “September is 
Canned Foods Month”. “The likes of it 
has never been seen”, the report states, 
adding “the possibilities have never been 
greater.” 


The bulletin urges brokers to explain 
to buyers and Ad managers, that the pro- 
motion has the most intensive and exten- 
sive advertising and merchandising back- 
ing in the history of the canned foods 
industry. It goes on from there to illus- 
trate... naming the magazine, radio and 
television features scheduled. 


Finally, the bulletin provides a few 
simple, practical suggestions for broker 
representatives: 


“1—Contact your buyers and Ad mana- 
gers; tell them about the promotion. 2— 
Ask for displays (furnish point-of-sale 
material if principals provide them). 3— 
Ask your buyers to feature your products 
in retail Ads using the tie-in theme, ‘A 
gold rush of canned foods values’. 4— 
Contact the advertising departments of 
your local newspaper and radio and tele- 
vision stations; acquaint them with the 
details of the promotion; they will sell 
time and space locally to give the pro- 
motion added zip. 5—Get your orders and 
commitments early; ask your canner 
principals to keep you informed. 6— 
Sell more canned foods in September; 
you'll find it easy to win better purchas- 
ing and greater shelf space during this 
month-long canned foods promotion; fight 
to hold it and keep your commissions 
higher every month. 


Make September a 


Commissions’. 


‘Gold Rush of 


is canned foods 
month 
& 


WORK KIT AND STICKERS 
SEPTEMBER IS CANNED 
FOODS MONTH 


By this writing, July 9, all canners 
represented by the organizations spon- 
soring “September is Canned Foods 
Month” will have received at least one 
copy of a work kit designed by the head- 
quarters office. The beautifully designed 
kit gives a full report of the promotion 
to date and it suggests a number of ways 
for canners, brokers, and retailers to tie 
in to obtain maximum benefits. Those 
canners, brokers, and distributors who 
are not members of sponsoring organiza- 
tions— and this includes just about every 
responsible association in the country— 
may secure a copy by writing “September 
is Canned Foods Month”, 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California, at 
cost—estimated to be approximately 
$1.00 each plus mailing or delivery 
charges. Having seen and examined the 
one copy, member canners will undoub- 
tedly want to order more, to provide at 
least one copy for every canned foods 
salesman in the business. These may be 
ordered from the same source. 


STICKERS—This publication has been 
suggesting impriting “September is Can- 
ned Foods Month” on envelopes and let- 
terheads. Headquarters has come up 
with a better idea—a 1 x 1% inch two- 
colored sticker. These may be ordered 
from headquarters (address above) also 
at cost, $6.45 per thousand, plus shipping 
charges. Think of the impact if every 
letter written by every canner, broker, 
machinery and supplyman between now 
and the middle of September, would carry 
this attractive trade mark. P. S. The 


two-color job is much more attractive 
than the black and white reproduction 
shown here. 


INSTITUTIONAL SALES TOOL 


The April issue of Food Service 
Magazine carried a special 20 page re- 
port, reprints of which should be espe- 
cially valuable to anyone selling the in- 
stitutional buyer. The report was written 
by Margaret Johnson, Food Service 
Manager, at the University of Illinois. It 
stresses three vital points. First, that 
canned foods were the first of the con- 
venience foods; Second, that operators 
have been accustomed for so long to hav- 
ing top quality canned foods available at 
all times, that they are inclined to take 
them for granted; and Third, that the 
profit benefits of canned foods demand 
greater use of both new canned foods and 
the older staples. 

The article emphasizes the eight profit- 
making advantages of canned foods— 
precise cost . . . consistent quality ... 
minimum storage ... minimum labor... 
uniform portions . . . inventory control 
... Standardized recipes . . .and customer 
acceptance. 

Food Service Magazine enjoys the lar- 
gest circulation in the resturant indus- 
try, totaling nearly 100,000. 


Dole Contest Winners — Mrs. Clyde 
Laubach of Easton, Pennsylvania, was 
the grand prize winner of the Dole “Win- 
A Family-of-Ford-Cars” jingle contest, 
the company’s promotion conducted 
nation-wide during the spring months. 
Mrs. Laubach had her choice between 
DeLuxe models of Lincoln, Continental, 
Edsel, Mercury, Ford, and Thunderbird 
cars, or $15,000 in cash, and because she 
submitted her winning entry with a label 
from Dole Pineapple Chunks, she re- 
ceived a $2500 bonus. She took the cash. 
Three second prizes of $1,000 cash, and 
250 third prizes of $100 cash, were also 
awarded. The second prize winners were 
Mrs. Marie Rumford of Neptune, New 
Jersey; Mrs. A. T. Grayson of Arlington, 
Virginia; and Miss Elizabeth Andrews of 
Washington, D. C. 


The Spanish green olive industry will really go all out to 
observe National Green Olive Week this summer. Dates for 
the promotion have been set for August 7th through the 16th. 
Highlight of the promotion which covers two shopping week- 
ends will be a big drive on a cooling summer salad combina- 
tion, “Olive-Tuna Fiesta Salad”. A full-scale merchandising 
program to assist grocers in moving the ingredients for this 
colorful summertime meal is now in progress. 

Supporting the Green Olive Week promotion there will be a 
national publicity program in magazines, daily newspapers 


and on radio and television. 
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Maine Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion—After 30 years, F. Webster Browne 
has resigned as secretary treasurer of 
the Maine Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion at the annual convention on June 17. 
John W. Gault, P. O. Box 798, Portland, 
Maine, was appointed executive secretary 
and assistant treasurer. Mr. Gault for 
many years was sales manager for the 
American Can Company at Portland, and 
has a long background of knowledge and 
personal acquaintance with the Maine 
canning and freezing industry. 


T. L. Brice Company, Sherman, Texas, 
manufacturers of pickles and condiments, 
has announced that L. D. Stacy has joined 
the firm as vice president. Mr. Stacy has 
over 15 years of experience in the pickle 
busines and is on the Board of Directors 
of the National Pickles Packers Associa- 
tion, and is a member of the Research 
Committee. 


Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Illinois, 
packers of a complete line of tomato and 
other specialty food items, has appointed 
W. Carroll Barnett & Sons, Riverdale, 
Maryland, representatives for the Balti- 
more-Washington, D. C. market. John L. 
Palmer & Associates, of Buffalo, New 
York, will represent the firm in Buffalo. 
R. H. Plamp Company, who has repre- 
sented Brooks in Louisville for several 
years, will also handle the Lexington, 
Kentucky, market. 


MOR-PAK—TURLOCK MERGER 


W. F. Allewelt Jr., general manager of 
the Turlock Co-operative Growers, and 
E. A. Kent, general-manager of the Mor- 
Pak Preserving Corp., have jointly an- 
nounced that the growers’ organization 
has secured an option to purchase the 
Mor-Pak operations, with this scheduled 
to be completed in the fall of this year. 
The Mor-Pak plant is located in Stockton, 
Calif., with sales offices in San Francisco, 
and has annual sales of about $3,000,000. 


Turlock Co-operative Growers is now 
in its 30th year and is California’s oldest 
cooperative cannery. It packs both fruits 
and vegetables, with annual sales of 
about $9,000,000. The plans are for Mr. 
Kent to be associated with the purchasing 
firm and to act in both production and 
sales activities. 
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Jams, jellies and preserves have been 
added to the line of food products sold in 
the southeastern states by Crown Food 
Products Co. of Atlanta, Ga. Recent con- 
struction of an entirely new plant housing 
the latest equipment for the manufacture 
and packaging of various food products 
permitted the company to add this latest 
line which includes grape, strawberry, 
apricot, blackberry, pineapple, apple, 
peach and other flavors. Product is pro- 
duced through a vacuum cooker which 
helps retain natural fruit flavor and 
color. A special mold tumbler which holds 
12-ounces of jelly is capped with a twist- 
off closure with stack-on feature. Jars 
are furnished by O-I; closures by White 
Cap; and labels by Piedmont Label Com- 
pany, Bedford, Va. 


I. Miller Pickles, Inc., Brocton, New 
York, is building a new warehouse of con- 
crete block construction at their Edmore, 
Michigan, location, with a 200’x120’ clear 
span. Special laminated rafters are being 
used to obtain the 120 foot span. The new 
warehouse will provide 40,000 feet of 
warehouse space which will accommodate 
500,000 cases of fresh pack pickles. The 
company will have five packing lines in 
operation at this plant in time to handle 
the new crop on about July 25. Martin 
Dobbrastine has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the firm. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


C. H. Musselman Company opened the 
1958 cherry canning season at the Bigler- 
ville plant on July 7, operating on a re- 
gular two-shift basis. The company be- 
gan processing cherries in 30 pound con- 
tainers for quick freezing at its Inwood, 
West Virginia plant on July 1. Ultimately 
these frozen cherries will be used for the 
manufacture of cherry pie fillings. The 
company reports that due mainly to cool, 
rainy weather during the pollinating sea- 
son, their growers are expecting about a 
60 percent crop. However, the light set 
will undoubtedly be partially offset by 
larger sized cherries. 


Mesa County Canning Company, Grand 
Junction, Colorado—The following  offi- 
cers and directors have been appointed: 
R. B. Williams, president; Byron Wilson, 
secretary treasurer; E. G. Maurer, gen- 
eral manager; and Fred Pahler, plant 
superintendent. Directors are: C. A. Hof- 
malt, Guy Gilbertson, Delbert Brown, and 
Rex Rankin. The company purchased the 
S. J. Miller Packing Company in 1957 and 
that year canned 30,000 cases of fancy 
Elbertas in extra heavy syrup. This year 
they expect to can 65,000 cases. Improve- 
ments to the plant include the installation 
of a full box conveyor, an empty box con- 
veyor system, and _ several thousand 
square feet of ground is being black- 
topped for an unloading dock. 


Fritzsche Brothers, New York City 
manufacturers of essential oils have 
elected John L. Cassullo, President, 
Frederick H. Leonhardt, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent, Ernest Guenther, Vice President, 
Edward E. Langenau, Vice President, 
Ellis F. Merkl, Secretary and Treasurer, 
A. J. Hemminger, Assistant Secretary, 
and E. C. D’Andrea, Assistant Treasurer. 


National Can Corporation — Frank W. 
Seineke has been appointed tin plate 
manager in charge of procurement, in- 
ventory control, and distribution of all 
can making plate for National Can 
plants, and will make his headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Seineke previously held a 
similar position at Pacific Can Company, 
which was acquired by National Can in 
1955 and is now its Pacific Division. 
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American Can Company—Kenneth M. 
Leghorn, president of the Sun Tube Cor- 
poration since 1958, has been appointed 
president of the Bradley Container Cor- 
poration, both wholly owned subsidiaries 
of American Can Company. Mr. Leghorn 
succeeds Leonard A.: Britzke, who has 
returned to the parent company as 
general manager of manufacture, Canco 
Division. Joseph D. Martin succeeds Mr. 
Leghorn as president of Sun Tube. 


Continental Can Company has sold its 
50 percent stock interest in the Cochran 
Continental Container Corporation of 
Louisville, Kentucky, to the Cochran Foil 
Corporation of Louisville, a subsidiary of 
the Anaconda Company. Continental Can 
and Cochran Foil formed the container 
corporation in June of 1956 to manufac- 
ture and distribute rigid foil containers 
for the baking and frozen food industries. 
Each held a half interest in the joint 
venture. 


DEATHS 


Pietro Muzio, founder of the Superba 
Packing Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
passed away at his home in suburban 
San Carols June 26, at the age of 80 
years. He is survived by his wife, 
Marietta, a son David and two daughters. 


Frank Taylor Woodruff a _ notable 
figure among the older generation of 
seedsmen, died on June 25 at the age of 
86. Mr. Woodruff spent the earlier part 
of his business life with N. B. Kenney & 
Son of Le Roy, N. Y., where he assisted 
Calvin N. Keeney in the development of 
the first stringless bean varieties. He 
also had a leading part in opening up the 
Rocky Moutain States as a major area of 
seed production beginning in the early 
years of the present century. When N. B. 
Keeney & Son merged with the Everett 
B. Clark Seed Company and the John H. 
Allan Company to form Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc., Mr. Woodruff then moved 
to New Haven as vice president in charge 
of pea and bean production. He retired 
from Asgrow in 1942, being succeeded by 
Donald N. Clark. Prior to his retirement 
he attended the conventions of the Na- 
tional Canners Association for many 
years and was a member of the Old 
Guard Society. 


William E. Lamble, Sr., president of 
the Southern Packing Company of Balti- 
more, passed away suddenly Saturday, 
July 5. Visiting with his daughter, Mrs. 
N. J. Burke at her home in Cape May, 
New Jersey, the octogenarian was the 
victim of a heart attack. Though he was 
not a native Baltimorean, Uncle Bill, as 
he was affectionately known to many of 
us, had been prominent in the Baltimore 
canning community for the past 45 years. 
His death brings a feeling of deep per- 


sonal sadness to so many of us who 
sought him out and benefited immeasur- 
ably from his counsel and advice over the 
years. 

A native of Charleston, South Carolina, 
Mr. Lamble came to Baltimore in 1896 to 
study medicine. Shortly after he entered 
the food produce commission business, 
and in 1913 founded the Southern Pack- 
ing Company, Inc. 

The firm, one of the pioneers in the 
frozen fruits industry, rose from a single 
plant operation to four canning and 
freezing plants in this country, and one 
in Mexico. 

He was president of the Maryland 
Beverage Company, Inc., the William 
Grecht Company, and the Southern Pack- 
ing Company. He also had real estate 
interests and at one time owned one of 
the more popular golf clubs in the area— 
the Rogers Forge Country Club. 

Mr. Lamble was past Commodore of 
the Maryland Yacht Club, past President 
of the Baltimore Canned Foods Ex- 
change, and a member of the Rotary, 
Gibson Island, Merchants, and Maryland 
Yacht clubs. 

He is survived by a son, William E. 
Lamble, Jr., vice president of the 
Southern Packing Company; _ three 
daughters, in addition to Mrs. Burke, 
Mrs. Robert H. Cooper, and Mrs. Samuel 
T. Brick, all of Baltimore; 8 grand- 
children and 5 great grandchildren. 

Funreal services were held at 10 A.M. 
Wednesday at St. Ignatius Church, Cal- 
vert and Madison Streets, Baltimore. 


plant layout. 


"FIND OUT WHO PUT THIS ROBINS 
CATALOG IN THE SUGGESTION BOX 
.. HE'S EARNED A BONUS! 


Hundreds and hundreds of Robins-designed~ food 
processing machines . . . including such ultra- 
modern developments as the electronic mushroom 
trimmer . . . make the Robins Catalog a standard 
reference book for many food processing firms. 


Working with these machines . . . or designing 
special ones to solve your problems... are Robins 
engineers. Their experience and skill can help you 
with anything from one operation to a complete 


See your Robins representative or write— 


AK Robins AND COMPANY, INC: 
Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 


713-729 East Lombard Street © Baltimore 2, Md. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., July 1 — 
Peaches 10 percent shorter than 1957. 
Bartlett Pears 10 percent larger than 
1957. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 5 — Excel- 
lent progress was made last week on all 
growing crops, due to warm sunny days. 
Early snap beans are about finished. 
Tomato harvest is picking up rapidly. 
Early sweet corn should be moving by 
mid-July. Early apple harvest is getting 
started. A few early peaches will be 
picked around July 10. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., July 1 — Normal 
acreage of tomatoes planted this year. So 
far temperature has been a little on the 
low side and as a result plants are not 
growing as fast as we would like. Our 
stands are about 90 percent. Ten percent 
increase in green bean acreage this year. 
Have very good stand; although moisture 
is a little on the light side, have not suf- 
fered as yet. First picking will not be 
ready before August 1. 


NEW ERA, MICH., July 7—Red cherry 
crop so near failure in our area that we 
will not pack any. Good rain over the 
weekend helped relieve severe moisture 
deficiency and improved outlook for bean 
crop. Peaches and apples look good. 


NEW JERSEY, July 7 — Harvesting of 
cabbage and snap beans continues active. 
In the South harvesting of tomatoes is 
increasing. Warm weather has speeded 
up blueberry harvesting. 


GREENWICH, N. J., July 2—Tomato crop 
progressing nicely. Have about same 
acreage as 1957. Yield should be better 
than 1957 if weather is good from now on. 


NEW YORK, July 5—Corn and bean 
growth received much-needed stimulation 
from warm weather. Cherry picking 
started in Niagara and Orleans Counties; 
well along in Hudson Valley. 


NEW YORK, July 7—Harvesting of peas 
is underway with good yields and quality 
reported in all areas. The cool season we 
had up to a week ago was ideal for peas, 
except vines are still showing blossoms 
even though they are ready for harvest- 
ing. Early pack of snap beans is going 
to be light, with no volume packing until 
after first week in August. Expect a 
light crop of tomatoes as fields are very 
spotty and plants have not made the 
growth needed for a good crop. Below 
average condtions reported on corn crop. 
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WEATHER 


BROCTON, N. Y., July 8—The pickle crop 
in the State of Michigan in Montcalm 
County will be about ten days to two 
weeks late due to the cool weather in 
June. Stands now look good after some 
replanting, and weeding has now started. 
The general problem is if Mexican 
Braceros will be made available for har- 
vesting this crop. 


MARION, N. Y., July 7—RSP cherries 
about 10 percent less than last year. 
About normal crop of snap beans. Apple 
crop about 20 percent larger on canning 
varieties. 


NEW VIENNA, OHIO, July 5—Five per- 
cent more corn acreage than 1957. Rain 
has damaged about 20 percent. This past 
week has been ideal for growing, al- 
though could do with a little rain now. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, July 1 — Finished 
planting golden sweet corn ten days later 
than last year. We have had excessive 
rainfall; think sweet corn in Southern 
Ohio damaged possibly 20 _ percent. 
Acreage about the same as usual. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 5—Corn has made 
excellent progress during warm spell and 
some in south and central cultivated for 
last time. Harvesting of sour cherries 
for processing underway in South. 


WISCONSIN, July 3—Average yields for 
the State on Alaskas peas are about 1600 
pounds per acre. Average yields on Al- 
sweets are about 2000 pounds per acre. 
Other early Sweets are reported as yield- 
ing between 1800 pounds and 3000 
pounds per acre. Rainfall has consisted 
mainly in local showers with important 
areas in the Southern and Eastern parts 
of the State still in need of rain. Most 
pea plants were able to operate on a 
fairly good schedule due to maximum 
temperatures in the 80’s this past week. 
Crop of corn is a week to 10 days late in 
spite of good corn weather the past week. 
Current crop prospects are estimated at 
about 90 percent of normal. About half 
the snap bean acreage planted with esti- 
mates of 90 percent of normal. Beets and 
carrots reported in good condition with 
the exception of some reports of poor 
stands in beets. 


WISCONSIN, July 4— Rained over the 
entire area today and the moisture which 
was so badly needed in May, is slowly 
building up, and it is predicted that we 
will have wet July. Temperatures have 
been the most normal since mid-May. 


Have harvested 68 percent of Alaska 
peas and yields are 90 percent of normal, 
for southern plants. Indications are for 
a fine crop in the north; fields are uni- 
form and clean and soil conditions are 
ideal. Corn continues to look very good. 
First 40 percent has extended leaf that 
is chest high. Corn has good color, sturdy 
plants, and generally is reasonably free 
of weeds. Beans acreage is progressing 
favorably; last of the crop will be planted 
July 10. Uniformity of emergence on 
irrigated fields is quite pronounced, good 
stand for maximum yields, and free of 
weeds. 


PROFIT WITH PEAS 
RELATED TO QUALITY 


Profitable production of peas for can- 
ning or freezing depends more on quality 
as measured by tenderometer grade than 
on total yield, according to Prof. Charles 
B. Sayre, head of the Vegetable Crops 
Department at Cornell’s New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 


“For every day that peas are allowed 
to mature after the freezing varieties 
reach a tenderometer score of 100 or the 
canning varieties a score of 105, the 
grower suffers a reduction in profit de- 
spite the increased yield from older 
peas,” he states. 


Contract prices for processing peas are 
based on tenderometer grades, with the 
highest prices paid for tender peas, start- 
ing with a score of 85 for freezing varie- 
ties and 90 for canning varieties. 


Tests carried on at the Experiment 
Station have demonstrated the financial 
advantage of harvesting peas with low 
scores. Test plots were planted to lead- 
ing processing varieties and succesive 
harvests made at one or two-day inter- 
vals. Although yields increased with pro- 
gressive harvest dates, so did the tender- 
ometer scores, with the result that the 
value of the crop decreased with each 
day’s delay in harvest after a tendero- 
meter score of 100 to 105 had been 
reached. 


“The dollars and cents value of the pea 
crop at different tenderometer readings 
will depend on the contract price for any 
given year, but it’s still good advice to 
harvest peas when they’re young,’ con- 
cludes the Station scientist. 


NEW PICKLING CUCUMBERS 


Two new pickling cucumber varieties 
have been released to seed growers this 
year by the University of Wisconsin. The 
new varieties are Wisconsin SMR-15 and 
Wisconsin SMR-18. Both varieties are 
resistant to scab and mosaic diseases and 
have the high quality needed in a good 
pickling cucumber. 


The initials “SMR” indicate their re- 
sistance to both scab and mosaic. They 
are an improvement on previously re- 
leased varieties Wisconsin SMR-9 and 
Wicsonsin SMR-12. 
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4 Both produce pickles with a better 
1 shape and quality than the two earlier 
‘ releases, according to J. C. Walker, plant a 
pathologist in charge of pickle breeding. oi ™ 
‘ Tests in various places indicate the _ 
varieties are suited to pickle growing = 
: areas from Wisconsin to New England. 
One main objection to Wisconsin SMR 
) -12 was a taper at the blossom end of the 
pickle. The new varieties do not have this 
, fault, and have firmer flesh, both as green 
stock and in salt. 


RED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


? Canned single-strength juice from red 
; grapefruit, tinted with the attractive 
; natural color of the fruit, is another 
pleasing possibility for the consuming 
] public as a result of developments by 
USDA research workers. Details of the 
method of preparation are now available 
in a convenient pamphlet by B. J. Lime, 
j T. S. Stephens, and F. P. Griffiths, of the 
U. S. Fruit and Vegetable Products 
Laboratory, Weslaco, Texas, a_ field 
station of the Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division, Agri- 
\ cultural Research Service, USDA. 
The pink or red coloring so attarctive 
’ in fresh grapefruit has created a pro- 
blem in canning juice from these varie- 
] ties by the methods used for processing 
juice from “white” or uncolored grape- 
Pr fruit. The processing method developed 
by the Weslaco workers involves incor- 
> poration of small quantities of color- 
bearing pulp to give the canned juice the 
desired tint, and overcomes the difficulties Your inventory of canned, processed, frozen or packaged 
goods of any kind is a source of ready cash when you use the 
component of grapefruit, is a factor ¥% Douglas-Guardian Plan to borrow on it. 
) which must be considered in the prepara- 4 Here’s how the Plan works: Douglas-Guardian issues field 
’ and levels of both naringin and color are © warehouse receipts on inventory right where it stands...in 


subject to seasonal variation. These % lofts, storerooms, factories or cold storage plants. These 


variations and their interrelationships 
with suspended solids are discussed along receipts, turned over to your bank or lending agency, become 


, with the description of the preparation 4 sound collateral for a loan on inventory. It is also possible to 
methods. k 4 issue warehouse receipts at your distributor’s location so he 
Single copies of the pamphlet may be P 
& obtained without cost by requesting ARS 3% wy obtain funds locally and pay you promptly. ; 
72-12, Production of Canned Pulp- Mail the coupon for more complete information. 
. Fortified Red Grapefruit Juice, from @ 
either the U. S. Fruit and Vegetable : 
Weslaco, Texas, or the Southern Utiliza- _ 
tion Research and Development Division, 
. P. O. Box 7307, New Orleans 19, La. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


California Packing Corporation — 


P Oliver E. Seegelken, a member of the : 118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana : 
Calpak Board of Directors since 1954, : 
general sales director since 1955, a mem-: © Please have your representative call us for an appointment. : 

“ ber of the Executive Committee since : (1 Send us information on Field Warehousing. ‘ 

° 1956, and a vice president since 1957, has: : 

been appointed vice president-marketing, : Individual’s Name. Title. : 
succeeding Irving H. Granicher, who re-_ : : 
tired July 1. Ross B. Yerby, Jr. has been : Company Name ‘ 

named to succeed Mr. Seegelken 
general sales director, and has_ been - Address Tel. No : 

. elected a member of the Executive Com- : 
mittee. James H. Allen has been ap- : City State : 

pointed director of merchandising to suc- 


ceed Mr. Yerby. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Mixed Price Trends — Buyers Fear High 
Priced Fruits Might Develop Consumer 
Resistance—Watching Tomato Prices—Peas 
Routine — Corn Unchanged — Interest In 
Beans—Citrus Quiet—Fish In Demand. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., July 11, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Mixed price 
trends are developing in canned foods. 
The tomato market is weakening as new 
packs come along, relieving the acute 
scarcity in 308s. Canned fruits, on the 
other hand, are on the upbeat, and the 
same holds true in the case of salmon. 
Trading here this week was slow to re- 
cover from the July Fourth week-end and 
canned foods buyers are taking a long, 
hard look at the supply, price situation. 
Meanwhile, in most cases they are limit- 
ing new buying to small lots for im- 
mediate distribution. 


THE OUTLOOK — West Coast fruits 
are holding the market spotlight as the 
news season promises to witness prices 
substantially over those prevailing a year 
ago at this time. While conscious of the 
fact that all the elements for a higher 
market are present this season, canned 
foods distributors nevertheless want to 
satisfy themselves on two counts, first, 
that opening schedules are actually in 
line with higher costs, and secondly, that 
prices for 1958 pack will not be raised to 
the point where serious buyer resistance 
might tend to slow down the sales pace 
and divert consumers to frozen or fresh 
fruits. 


TOMATOES—The tomato supply pic- 
ture has brightened, and standard 1s are 
now being offered in the East at $1.15, 
with 303s at $1.45-$1.50, 2%s at $2.50, 
and 10s at $7.90-$8.00, f.o.b. canneries. 
With volume packing in the tri-states in 
the immediate offing, buyers are opera- 
ting hand-to-mouth, waiting to see what 
the new pack will bring in the way of 
prices and supply. In many cases, dis- 
tributors are reported planning to work 
out current holdings before making any 
substantial replacements from the new 
packs. 


PEAS—New buying by the trade here 
has been along routine lines this week. 
Standard 303s are still quoted at $1.15 in 
the tri-states, with most sellers in the 
midwest holding at $1.20. On extra 
standards, $1.22% is the going price in 
the tri-states, with midwestern packers 
asking $1.25. Fancy sweets are still be- 
ing offered at $1.35 in both areas. 


CORN — Little new business has de- 
veloped in carryover corn here during 
the week, and the market is unchanged 
at $1.05 for standard crushed golden 303s 
in the tri-states. Fancy cream style is 
currently held at $1.35 by both eastern 
and midwestern canners with extra 
standards, where available, quoted at 
$1.17%4-$1.20. 


BEANS — Moderate buying interest 
continues in cut green beans, with sellers 
in the east holding standard 303s at 
$1.121% f.o.b. canneries. Extra standard 
cut range $1.20 to $1.25, with fancy 4- 
sieve holding at $1.40. Fancy French 
style green beans range $1.65 to $1.70, as 
to seller, f.o.b. cannery. Fair interest is 
being shown in lima beans with fancy 
tiny 303s holding at $2.20-$2.25 and 
fancy small at $1.95, while fancy medium 
limas are holding at $1.60. 


SPINACH—A little replacement buy- 
ing is reported being done in spinach, 
with the market in the East holding at 
$1.42% for fancy 303s, $2.05 for 2's 
and $6.75 for 10s at canneries. 


CITRUS—High prices and short sup- 
plies are keeping the market for canned 
citrus products in quiet position, but 
there has been no easing in canners’ price 
views as unsold stocks continue to 
dwindle. Orange juice currently is being 
offered for prompt shipment at $1.50 for 
2s and $3.60 for the 46-ounce size, with 
grapefruit juice at $1.37% and $3.00, 
respectively. Blended juice is practically 
cleared from the open market. Fancy 
grapefruit sections, 303s, are holding at 
$1.771%%, with fancy citrus salad 303s 
strong at $2.75, all f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. 


APPLE SAUCE — The market has 
eased a little, with canners now offering 
fancy 303s for prompt shipment at $1.35, 
with 10s unchanged at $7.75 at canneries. 

RSP CHERRIES — Trading in red 
sour pitted cherries remains quiet, and 
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canners are holding water pack 303s at 
$2.15, with 10s quoted at $13, f.ob. can- 
neries. 


APRICOTS—Opening prices on 1958 
pack California apricots by independents 
bear out earlier predictions of a higher 
market, table sizes being 50c per dozen 
above early 1957 levels in the case of 
303s and 85c higher on 2%s. Fancy un- 
peeled of this season’s pack are being 
quoted at $1.57 on 8-oz., $2.75 on 303s, 
$4.50 on 2%s and $15.50 on 10s. Choice 
unpeeled halves are quoted at $1.42% on 
8 oz., $2.40 on 303s, $3.75 on 2%s, and 
$13.35 for 10s. Solid pack pie 10s opened 
at $12.95. 


SALMON — Northwest canners have 
been faced with sharp competition for 
raw fish thus far in the case of Calumbia 
River chinooks, and the same is true in 
the case of ocean-caught coho. In con- 
sequence, prices are well above last year. 
Ocean-caught cohoes are being offered at 
$27 per case for 1s, $16 for halves, and 
$10 for quarters. Aside from limited 
offerings of new pack, only odds and ends 
of wanted grades remain unsold from 
last season’s packs to take care of early 
summer demand from the distributing 
trade. Tall Alaska red sockeyes are re- 
ported available in Seattle at $33 per 
case, with halves at $21. No. 1 tall 
Alaska medium reds are reported offering 
at $26.50 per case, with chums at $18. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Continued 
warm weather has brought our more 
jobbing demand for the full range of 
canned fish. Maine sardine movement 
has picked up, and the market is holding 
steady to firm. The same holds true in 
thet case of both domestic and imported 
tuna. Canner offerings of shrimp and 
oysters are on the short side, and a strong 
market is reported for canned lobster and 
crabmeat. Notwithstanding the growing 
variety and volume of frozen fish offer- 
ings, traders say, the demand for the 
canned product continues to widen. 


Frozen Desserts—The Food and Drug 
Administration has extended the time for 
the filing of written exceptions to the 
proposed definitions and Standards of 
Identity for frozen desserts to September 
26, 1958. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Holiday Lull — Lack Of Merchandise Slows 

Activity—Buying Southern Tomatoes—Corn 

Showing Strength—Pea Openings Awaited— 

Beans Firm — Beets Show Improvement — 
West Coast Fruit Situation. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 11, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The holiday week 
put a crimp in trading this past week but 
the let down is expected to be of a tem- 
porary nature only with brisk activity 
the order of the day. The one drag on 
the current tempo is the lack of merchan- 
dise desired by the trade although fast 
approaching new packs will correct that. 
situation very shortly. There is a lot of 
speculation here about West Coast fruits 
as prices for the raw product in the case 
of major fruit items have not been de- 
cided as this is written. The trade are 
hoping such costs will not push prices any 
higher than they already are. 


The pack of early peas in Wisconsin is 
just about finished and sweets will get 
under way at once with prospects much 
better than Alaskas although total pro- 
duction figures should still be substan- 
tially below that of last year. Prices on 
spot offerings of southern tomatoes con- 
tinue to slide as canners there are mak- 
ing a determined effort to move as much 
of that pack as possible before the East 
and Midwest get under way. The citrus 


market remains very tight although 
- prices are unchanged this week which is 


something a little unusual these days. 
Offerings of new pack sweet cherries and 
apricots from the West Coast are not 
very plentiful and the trade are having 
considerable trouble buying what they 
want and need. Cling peach and cocktail 
listings are tough to find as canners are 
very closely sold up on _ spot stocks. 
Buyers are also convinced of the shortage 
of California pears and have turned their 
attention to the Northwest where sup- 
plies are more plentiful but prices are 
getting very strong. A real firm market 
all down the line. 


TOMATOES — Texas standards are 
now being offered here as low as $1.25 for 
303 tins and the trade here are buying at 
that figure. Florida offerings are slightly 
higher and first listing from the Tri- 
States are at $1.50. Locally, there is just 
about nothing offered with the exception 
of a few odds and ends of tens and 2% 
extra standards. Interest is focused on 
the coming pack which may not be any 
larger than last year due to earlier water 
damage in Indiana. Predictions for this 
state now range from the same as last 
year to 3% less and it won’t be enough in 
either case unless other producing areas 
come up with bumper packs. 


CORN—This market now appears to 
be in good shape and with reduced 
acreage here in the Middlewest may be 
able to hold it’s own during the coming 
season. Prices are strong as local can- 
ners are generally holding fancy grade, 
either cream style or whole kernel, at 
$1.40 for 303s and $8.50 for tens. The 
advertised brands are also held at higher 
levels although the trade were given 
ample opportunity to get under cover 
before the increases took effect. Trading 
is merely routine at present after the 
very heavy buying that took place just in 
front of recent price increases. 


PEAS—tThe pack of Alaskas and Al- 
sweets is just about completed although 
Wisconsin canners still have not seen fit 
to name formal opening prices. The pack 
is obviously down but the exact extent is 
not known at this time. Sweets are ready 
for canning and the prospects are much 
better for this variety although even in 
this case final figures will be down from 
last year. Here again, the trade bought 
heavily as the average buyer was con- 
vinced prices were going up and he was 
so right. 


BEANS—Better grades of beans are 
difficult to find with the exception of Blue 
Lakes and prices are holding very firm 
from the top to the bottom of the list. 
Fancy three sieve cuts are listed at $1.55 
for 303s and $8.75 for tens but- unsold 
stocks offered for sale are at a minimum. 
The new pack will get under way in New 
York in another week but prospects are 


anything but bright as cold weather has 
retarded growth and beans usually don’t 
make up for lost time. Wisconsin pros- 
pects are somewhat better but the pack 
there is still some time away. 


BEETS—tThe beet market has finally 
adjusted itself and the situation is no 
longer in the mess so evident a short time 
ago. Bargain prices sold a lot of the 
surplus and remaining stocks are now 
held at levels that could again be con- 
sidered sane. Fancy sliced are listed at 
$1.15 for 303s and $5.25 for tens with 
salad sliced at $1.00 and $4.25 a big im- 
provement over the low levels that existed 
not so long ago. Furthermore, new pack 
prospects are not too encouraging. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Current of- 
ferings of Cling peaches from indepen- 


dent canners are extremely limited at_ 


best. There seems to be a few 303s still 
kicking around but that makes up the 
list and even the canners of advertised 
brands are hurting for supplies. Prices 
on the new pack are not available simply 
because the industry doesn’t know what 
they will cost. Buyers are hoping present 
lists at $2.70 for 2% choice will hold but 
that remains to be seen. A buyer has to 
look a long ways to find any cocktail and 
no matter how far he looks he won’t find 
any‘tens. Here again the market is very 
strong at $3.30 for choice 2%s and $12.15 
for tens with distributors hoping this 
will be the end of price increases. The 
trade are also convinced the talked about 
shortage of California pears is a reality 
and they have accordingly turned their 
attention to the Northwest where sup- 
plies are available in a limited manner 
and at prices which cannot be shaded. 
One thing is certain in each of the above 
cases, prices on the new packs will not 
be lower. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — New pack 
berries and cherries are now available 
from sources in the Northwest although 
Royal Annes are already very limited. 
Fancy boysenberries are going at $2.60 
for 303s and $14.45 for tens and fancy 
red raspberries are quoted at $1.77'%4 for 
eight ounce and $3.00 for 303s. Fancy 
strawberries are quoted at $1.92' for 


Freddy the Freezer practices mind reading 


Freddy protected natural 


Freddy visits his favorite food 
market and tunes in Mrs. Con- 
sumer’s vibrations. 
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onthe label. I'll buy it. 


Wow! She picked 
up my package 
of frozen fruit. 
What's she thinking? | 


This is nice. It has natural color me color and flavor of his fruit 
... and the flavor’s always good. 
Oh, here's that vitamin C notice 


with Roche vitamin C, and 
said so on his label. Result: 
happy sales, happy broker, 
happy store, happy customer, 
happy Freddy. 


Be happy, too. Use Roche® 
vitamin C. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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MARKET NEWS 


eight ounce and $3.25 for 303s. Prune 
plums, where a buyer can get them con- 
firmed, are selling here at $1.70 for 303s 
and $2.50 for 21%4s with tens at $8.00 all 
fancy grade. However, they are tough to 
find and the expected small pack is not 
going to help too much. Pear have been 
helped considerably by the situation in 
California and prices are firm at $2.12% 
for choice 303s, $3.25 for 24% and $12.00 
for tens. 


PINEAPPLE — The pack in the 
Hawaiian Islands is finally getting under 
way in a manner resembling something 
like normal. The pack is very late and 
the trade here are hurting for additional 
supplies of pineapple. Prices are un- 
changed at the moment but if there isn’t 
an increase on both the solid product and 
pineapple juice everyone will be sur- 
prised. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Shipments Continue — _ Prices 

Strengthen—Dry Beans Active—Good Ex- 

pert Asparagus B Supplying Demand 

Poses Apricot Problem — Good Peach Crop 

Foreseen — Pears Disputable — Fish Runs 
Continue Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berekeley, Calif., July 11, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Purchases of can- 
ned fruits and vegetables for immediate 
shipment continue to feature the Califor- 
nia primary market and carryovers into 
the new season are proving much smaller 
than was anticipated early in the year. 
Prices on most lines have strengthened 
quite noticeably and the trend in this 
direction is continuing. Higher prices 
are being paid growers for many items 
in fruits and vegetables and processors 
note that prices have also advanced on 
containers, sugar, and the like. Most 
crops in which canners are directly in- 
terested promise to be close to normal in 
size but in fruits apricots are an out- 
standing exception. Not only is the crop 
a very light one but quality is not of a 
high order. Many plantings of tomatoes 
were made later than usual so harvesting 
will be delayed. 


DRY BEANS — The California dry 
bean market has been quite active during 
the week, especially on items in which 
canners are directly interested. Small 
Whites have been especially strong and 
prices have advanced to $11.30 and $11.40 
per one hundred pounds on grades con- 
sidered suitable for top notch canning. 
Baby Limas for canning have moved at 
$8.75 and red kidneys have sold as high 
as $9.25. The prices now prevailing on 
Small Whites are the highest since 
September 1955. 
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SPINACH—Plans for a late fall pack 
of spinach in California are being con- 
sidered but so definite commitments have 
been made. The spring pack was much 
lighter than had been expected, owing to 
the heavy rains and this, along with the 
carryover, has been moving off well. Top 
quality No. 2% fancy moves quite freely 
at $2.00, with some sales at slightly more. 


ASPARAGUS—The packing of aspar- 
agus for canning is mow at an end and the 
field product is likewise out of the fresh 
vegetable market. Canners have booked 
a substantial volume of business, with 
emphasis on green tipped and white for 
export. Almost anything in the list of 
this item is available at $3.00 or $3.10, 
for No. 300, with early sales centered 
largely on lots for export. The domestic 
market cares for most of the pack of all- 
green and this varies more widely in 
price, with fancy colossal selling at $3.50 
and medium-small at $3.30. 


APRICOTS—Canning of apricots is 
still under way, with this fruit maturing 


Libby’s Pineapple -Grapefruit Juice 
drink and Tropi-Cal Fruit Punch now are 
being packaged in one-quart cans manu- 
factured by the American Can Company. 
This is the first time that this size can 
has been used for these two types of fruit 
juices, and, according to the packer, it 
fulfills a need for a size between Libby’s 
present 12- and 46-ounce containers. 
Libby said the size and price for these 
non carbonated fruit drinks compares 
favorably with large sizes of carbonated 
fruit beverages. The quart cans offer 
from five to eight servings. Colorful 
paper labels for each drink depict a glass 
of the product and appetizing pictures 
of the fruits from which the drinks are 
made. The pineapple-grapefruit drink is 
enriched with Vitamin C. 


rather later than usual. The size of the 
California crop and pack is still a matter 
of conjecture, but the only question seems 
to be just about how much less than nor- 
mal the tonnage will be. Some canners 
express the opinion that they will be able 
to make a pack one-half that of last year 
in size, but others are not so optomistic 
and state that they will be lucky to make 
a pack one-third as large. Opening 
prices are making an appearance, with 
several lists quoting No. 2% fancy at 
$4.50, choice at $3.75 and standard at 
$3.25. The greatest worry just now seems 
to be the poor quality of much of the 
fruit offered, cutting down on the size of 
fancy pack. Only a few months ago the 
canning trade was worried over the 
carryover that seemed in sight for the 
new season. Now it is a matter of sup- 
plying the demand. 


PEACHES—tThe canning of freestone 
peaches will soon be getting into full 
swing in the early ripening districts of 
the State. Buyers are in the field and 
from $40.00 to $45.00 a ton are being 
offered for Kims, with Elbertas com- 
manding a slightly higher price. Prices 
are slightly higher than those of last 
year, despite the fact that the crop pro- 
mises to be a large one. Canned Elberta 
peaches of last year’s pack run a rather 
wide range in price with No. 2% fancy 
halves available in the range of $3.20 to 
$3.50 a dozen. 


PEARS—tThe prospective size of the 
Bartlett pear crop is still a matter for 
dispute and estimates run a rather wide 
range. Following a season of ample rain- 
fall it is suggested that the fruit may 
easily run to large size and a better than 
average tonnage. Last year’s pack is 
being steadily whittled down with fancy 
No. 2%s quoted at just a few cents below 
$4.00 by quite a few canners. 


FISH — The anchovy and mackerel 
fisheries in Caliornia have made a poor 
showing this season to date. Since the 
first of the year landings in the southern 
California area have amounted to but 
7,460 tons, against 39,000 tons for the 
first six months last year. Anchovies, 
where available, have moved at $7.00- 
$7.50 a case for 1-lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce, Pacific mackerel in No. 1 talls at 
$6.00-$6.25 and Jack mackerel in this 
size at $5.50-$5.75. 


SALMON—The canned salmon pack 
in Alaska is running well below the 
average for recent years and for the sea- 
son to June 29 the total amounted to but 
174,299 cases from 44 canneries. Last 
year to a corresponding date the output 
was 202,462 cases. Movement of the can- 
ned pack to date has been very light, with 
red talls quoted at $33.00 to $34.00 a case, 
Pink talls at $23.00 and medium red 
talls at $26.00-$27.00. 
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GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Illinois, has asked 
for bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED CHERRIES — Choice, Grade B, 
Dietetic, Light, Sweet, Unpitted, Water 
Pack. 2,050 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 875 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 2,250 
cases 24/303’s for delivery to Hines, III. 
Bids on #300 and #2 cans will be con- 
sidered. Opening date July 22, 1958. 


CANNED PEACHES — Choice, Grade B, 
Yellow Clingstone, Dietetic, packed in 
water, Halved. 5,500 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 1,615 cases 
24/303’s for delivery to Wilmington, 
Calif.; 5,625 cases 24/303’s for delivery 
to Hines, Ill. Opening date August 6, 
1958. 


CANNED PEACHES — Choice, Grade B, 
Yellow Clingstone, Halved, packed in 
heavy sirup. A quantity required for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; Wilmington, 
Calif.; Hines, Ill. Opening date August 
6, 1958. 


CANNED PEACHES — Choice, Grade B, 
Yellow Clingstone, Sliced, packed in 
heavy sirup. 1,200 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Somerville, N. J.; 1,180 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
3,200 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. Opening date August 6, 1958. 


CANNED PEACHES — Choice, Grade B, 
Yellow Freestone, Sliced, packed in heavy 
sirup. 1,380 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 1,330 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 2,510 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, III. 
Opening date August 6, 1958. 


CANNED PEACHES — Standard, Grade C, 


Yellow Clingstone, Sliced, heavy pack, : 


packed in water. 2,000 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 250 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
3,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. Opening date August 6, 1958. 


CANNED PEA PUREE—1,915 cases 24/2’s 
for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 810 
cases 24/2’s for delivery to Wilmington, 


AND 
WIRE-BOUND CRATES 
FOR LONG LIFE @ USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 


surerio® 


CALIFORNIA LARGE 


FURMAN REDESIGN — Shown on the 
right side of the photo is the new four 
color label design which the J. W. Fur- 
man Cannery, Northumberland, Pennsy]- 
vania has made recently. The new de- 
sign which will appear on all Furman’s 
Superior Vegetables has been designed 
in keeping with modern merchandising 
procedure and is now attune to present 
day efficient self selling packages. The 
new label was designed and manufac- 
tured by the Muirson Label Co., Inc., 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


Calif.; 1,665 cases 24/2’s for delivery to 
Hines, Ill. Bids on #303 and #300 cans 
will be considered in event acceptable 
bids received on #2 cans will not com- 
plete quantities required. Opening date 
July 21, 1958. 


CANNED TOMATOES — Extra Standard, 
Grade B. 19,670 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 7,000 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 23,100 
eases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Opening date August 5, 1958. 


CANNED TOMATOES — Dietetic, sodium 
restircted, Extra Standard, Grade B. 
1,250 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 875 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 3,125 
cases 24/303’s for delivery to Hines, Il. 
Bids on #2 cans will be considered in 
event acceptable bids received on #303 
cans will not complete quantities re- 
quired. Opening date August 5, 1958. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED 
(Basis 24/2’s) 

6/29/57 6/28/58 
Grapefruit Juice .............. 4,471,276 2,620,449 
Orange Juice ........... «. 5,475,457 3,432,955 
Combination Juice 1,695,351 873,556 
11,642,174 6,926,960 
Grapefruit Sections «. 1,699,579 1,562,544 
Tangerine Juice .............. 306,500* 65,705* 


*Includes Tangerine Blends. 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


6/29/57 6/28/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
10,103 22,732 7,593 17,085 
24/ . 2,898 6,519 1,763 3,968 
1,021 3,062 511 1,534 
. 6,435 5,668 
Tota 38,748 28,255 


NEW CLOSURE CATALOG 


Ball Brothers Company, Closure Divi- 
sion, has issued a new, informative clo- 
sure catalog designed to assist glass 
packers in the proper selection of caps 
for their glass packages. The multi- 
colored catalog is divided into six sec- 
tions: Lithography and design, types and 
styles, metal coatings, closure liners, ser- 
vices and facilities. 

Closure terminology, the overall design 
of the cap, methods of lithography are all 
part of the detailed, but fast reading 
presentation. This catalog answers many 
questions about color limitations, impor- 
tant cost factors, proper cap liners, and 
new closure developments. It discusses 
future possibilities, and present complex 
problems in mass production to maintain 
the high standards established by the 
Glass Containers Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute. The entire catalog has been devel- 
oped further around a motivation re- 
search theme permitting an easy flow of 
thought from one section to the next. 

The Brochure has been constructed to 
appeal to purchasing, sales, engineering 
and production departments. Every sec- 
tion has been simplified for clarity to all 
interested departments at the food pack- 
ing level. The catalog is free and avail- 
able to packers upon request to Closure 
Division, Ball Brothers Company, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 


* One man 
operation 


Adjustable 
202 - 404 


inclusive. 


* Very Gentle 


Shuttleworth 


Complete Can Handling 


RETORT TO LABELER 


Designed by Canners for Canners 


For complete information 
write or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. ati 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Feyv., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.40 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............s00 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med.-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.45 
Medium 4.35 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 


No. 1 Pic. — 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, StTrINGLESS, GREEN 
EAST 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......0.2:..... 1.40 
oO. 8.75-9.50 
Rx. Cut Gr., 8 97% 


2001.25 
No. 10 7.50 
..6.50-6.75 
Gr. Wh., Fcy., “3 'sv., ‘No. "3038 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.60-8.75 
Std., Cut., No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, No. 1.50-1.55 
8.75-9.00 
10 7.50-7.75 
sta. cut, No. 303 1.15 
o. 10 — 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.40-1.55 
No 9.00-9.50 
1.35 
No. 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303.... 1.25 
NorTHWEST 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303...........1.77% 
9.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 3038 1.45 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
SouTH 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 
BO. BOB 1. 25-1, 
10 .0 
No. 
Fey., Wh. 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ eer 50 
No. 10 3.75 
Small, 2. 2. 10 
No. 10 .12.00-12.95 
Medium, 1.60-1.80 
10.25-10.75 
Mip-WeEstr 
No. 10. 
303 
Md., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 3038........0......00 1.15 
SL, 8 oz... .8244- .85 
1.15 
No. 10° 5.25 
Diced, No. 303 .90 
No. 10 4.7 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 3038......0+.1-20 
No. 10 6.00 


CANNED 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


303 1.05 
6.25 
Sliced, a 303 1.25 
No. 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., BOB 1.35-1.60 
No. 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std. BOB 1.1714-1.25 
oO. 10 8.25-8.50 
o. 10 7.00 


Ex Std, Nord 
MipWEst 


W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 


-1.35-1.40 
5-8.50 
10-8.00 
1.10 
. 10 — 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
Fey., 
No. 8.75 
No. 10 

Std., No. 303 

PEAS 

Easr ALASKAS 

Frey... 2 8 1.75 
1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 sv., No. 16 12.75 


1 
No. 10 ...... 
4 sv., No. 303.... 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 3038... 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 


Mipwest ALASKAS 


Fey., 1 sv., 

1 sv., No. 

1 sv., No 

2 sv., No 

2 sv., No 

3 sv., No 

Ex. Std., 3 sv 

3 sv., No. 


4 sv., oz, 


i sv., No. 30% 
Min-West SWEETS 
No. 10 9.50 
No 8.25 
Ungraded, No. 808 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 808.........0000001.45 
No. 10 8.56 
Ungraded, No. 308 1.2719 
No. 10 7.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., Ung., No. 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 2%....... 1.45-1.60 
5.15-5.25 
Fev. No. 2%. .1.50-1.60 
5.50-5.60 
UT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308......1.12%4-1.15 
No. 21% 1.60 
No. 10 5.50 
1.60 
No. 10 5.50 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........ 1.45-1.50 
0. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 6.76 


FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.75 

Calif., a No. 308........1.22%01.25 
No. .00 
No. is” 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 1,.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 
TrI-STATES 
Ex. No. 303 2.00 
21% 


No. 10° 9, 00 
Std., No. 1 — 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2% 2.60 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303........00 2.16 
3.00 
10.25 

4 


‘Sta, No. 303 


0 
Texas, Std., No. 303.. 


No. 10 


TOMATO CATSUP 
1.70-1. 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 02........... 7.50-7.70 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..... 2.00 00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303........000 1.50 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid- West, Key., 1.045, 
No. 1.10-1.15 
-.6.50-7.00 
1.10 
7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 1 


0 
Calif. (gravensteins) 


No. 10 8.50 
Choice, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
10.75-11.25 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 


10 

Std., No. 214 
No. 10 11.85 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 
No. 10 15.50 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, 

o. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 13.00-13.75 

No. 20.25 

No. 2% 5.55-5.65 

10 18.65 
commen, 

Fey., No. 303 2.35 
3.8714-8.45 
No. 10 12.45-12.75 

Choice, No. 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.15 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 3038... 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 308........ — 
No. 24 3.00 
No. 
Choice, No 1.82144-1.85 
10. 2% 2.70-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
Std., No. 303 1.75 
2% 2.60 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2............ 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No, 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.10 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No, 2% 2.95 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2.50 
8.00 
Choice Ne" 1.60 
2% 2.25 
10 7.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz, tin 2.85 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 ‘ —- 
GRAPEFRUIT 
a., No. 1.3714 
46 oz. 3.00-3.05 
ORANGE 
1.50-1.5214 
46 3.60-3.65 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
12 oz. 4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.48 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.70-2.80 
No. 10 
= st, Fey., No. 2..........1.30-1.35 
2.70-2.75 
46 oz, 2.40-2.45 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
FISH 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
Y's 21.00-22.00 
15.00-16.00 
chum, 
’s 
SARDINES—PeEr Cass 
2% Nat. 
Maine, 44 Oil Keyless 
Oil Key 
Shrimp-Dev. Pack 41% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo , 7.50 
Large 6.95 
6.15 
Small 5.35 
Broken ...... 5.00 
TUNA—Prr Case 
Fey., White Meat, \s...... 50 
Fey., Light Meat, \s...... 0-11.50 
Chunks 9.75 


Grated 7.60 


a. 


\ 

« 

Fla., Std., No. 308... 40 

NO. 808 9022.00 

B BV., NO. 8038 501.60 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02. 

East, Fey., 14 8021.90 

9 0029.50 

ord “ 


